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or voodooism and even of cannibalism. The author believes 
that within the limits of the two seas no people should be per- 
mitted to remain an international nuisance. The passive attitude 
of America, he says, is illogical. He denies that the morals and 
the religion of the people have been colored ill in order to justify 
interference in their affairs, though Froude and Ober, the author- 
ities followed, are not too careful when they speak of creeds. 

This brief study also notices the lack of respect for obligations 
in some republics in the western hemisphere and in that connection 
the author mentions the attempted enforcement of the payment 
by Venezuela of her public debt. Had it not been for the influence 
of the United States, still attentive to the spirit of the Monroe 
Doctrine, Germany, Great Britain, and Italy might not have 
dealt so leniently with the offending republic of South America. 
The Magdalena Bay incident is also cited. 

The danger to the Monroe Doctrine from European inter- 
ference, Governor MacCorkle seems fully to understand. Cer- 
tain powers of the Old World have colonists in the New, especially 
in South America. Between these settlers and the states in 
which they live nothing would be easier than to arrange a 
collision. Then would arise the apparent, perhaps the actual, 
necessity for intervention. 

Mr. MacCorkle has no expectation of amendment in the case 
of Haiti. Its people, he believes, cannot of themselves improve 
conditions in that republic. On the other hand, he believes that 
the United States will not continue to tolerate a condition of 
chronic anarchy in Haiti. The author would not have the 
principle of the Monroe Doctrine enforced by the United States 
in connection with South American governments, for their 
colonists come from different countries of Europe and in them 
the Latin American states have been accustomed to do their 
borrowing. Through the long future, then, our favored republic 
must make its way alone. This little book is worthy of careful 
consideration. 

A History of Travel in America. By Seymour Dunbar. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. Four volumes. Pp. 1529. 

These entertaining volumes tell of "the development of travel 
and transportation from the crude methods of the canoe and the 
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dog-sled to the highly organized railway systems of the present, 
together with a narrative of the human experiences and changing 
social conditions that accompanied this economic conquest of the 
continent." The history of the United States has been so much 
a story of the opening up and development of roadways, that the 
present work is almost a social history of the United States. 
The text is accompanied by 400 illustrations of instruments of 
transportation and things relating to travel. The illustrations, 
together with their legends, form a connected history of travel 
which may be enjoyed independently of the text. 

It will soothe the nerves of the speed-mad traveler of today 
who begrudges the four days that he must spend in crossing the 
continent, to read the story of the rapid transit of eighty years 
ago, when from four to six days were consumed in the journey 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh over the combined railroad and 
canal route, and when practically the same time was required in 
going from Boston to New York by stage coach. Those were, of 
course, not the normal rates of travel for that day, since canals 
and railroads and even good wagon roads were the exception 
rather than the rule. A traveler from Albany to Rochester, N. Y., 
who made the trip in seven nights and six days, has left an account 
of the conditions of travel as he found them in 1824. "For a few 
miles in the vicinity of Palatine Church," he writes, "there was 
a gravelly road over which the driver could raise a trot, but this 
was a luxury experienced in but few localities, and those far 
between. Passengers walked to ease the coach every day and 
each night. Although they did not literally carry rails on their 
shoulders to pry the coach out of the ruts, they were frequently 
called upon to use rails for that purpose." But even this method 
of travel was luxury as compared with the first century and a half 
of white settlement in this country, when practically the only 
methods of travel were by foot, or on horseback, or in canoes. 
The first recorded stage coach line began operations at Burlington, 
N. J., in 1732, but as late as 1797 the road from Philadelphia to 
Baltimore could be described as follows: "Chasms to the depth of 
6, 8 or 10 feet occur at numerous intervals. A stage coach which 
left Philadelphia on the fifth of February, 1796, took five days 
to go to Baltimore. The weather for the first four days was 
good. The roads are in fearful condition. Coaches are over- 
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turned, passengers killed, and horses destroyed by the overwork 
put upon them." 

The early story is briefly sketched, and the author confines his 
attention mainly to the period falling between the years 1788 
and 1869, and centers his narrative around five principal events 
or movements. These are: 

The governmental organization of the Ohio country and the 
Northwest Territory, and the beginning of a general migration 
to those regions in 1787-1789; 

A general public recognition of the value of steam as a means 
of propulsion, in 1807-1809; 

The beginning of the railway building period, in 1828-1829; 

Discovery of gold in the West, and the general rush across the 
plains, in 1848-1849; and the 

Completion of the first transcontinental railway, in 1869. 



The Boycott in American Trade Unions. By Leo Wolman, Ph.D. 
Pp. 148. Johns Hopkins Press, 1916. 

As the author observes in the opening sentence of his book, 
the enactment of the sections in the Clayton Anti-Trust Bill 
pertaining to labor unions, injunctions, and contempt of court, 
and the final affirmation of judgment by the United States 
Supreme Court against the Danbury hatters, should renew inter- 
est in the position of the trade union boycott. In six chapters, he 
discusses the boycott's nature, history, subject matter, mechan- 
ism, and legal aspects. While the term originally denoted social 
ostracism, it is most frequently used now to describe economic 
pressure, especially as exerted by the members of labor unions. 
Mr. Wolman does not tell his readers how the word, "boycott," 
came to be applied to these forms of ostracism, that it was the 
name of an Irish land agent who was made the victim of the 
process in such a spectacular and effective way, that his rather 
unusual patronymic was readily seized upon to characterize the 
many similar performances of the Land League days in the 
eighties, and was thence imported into America. It would 
seem that the author might well have set forth this bit of informa- 
tion without laying himself open to the charge of inflicting too 
much erudition upon the public. 



